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Jan.: 


Feb.: 
Mar.: 
April: 


May: 


June: 


July: 


Aug.: 


Sept.: 


Oct.: 


“Stand Up and Sing ”’ 
‘Autumn Crocus ”’ 
“Lean Harvest ’’ 

‘The (Improper Duchess ” 
“Late Night Final’’ 
‘The Midshipmaid "’ 
“Grand Hotel”’ 

“ Elizabeth of England ’’ 
“ Little Catherine "’ 


‘“‘ White -Horse Inn”’ 
“Waltzes from Vienna "’ 
“* Helen "’ - - 


“The Green Pack” 


“1 Lived With You” 
“The Miracle ’’ ; 

“Out of the Bottle’ 

‘* Evensong ”’ poe 

‘« Casanova ”’ 

“Too True to be Géod sid 
“The Ovbarry ’’ - 

“ Service "’ - - 


“Another Language ” 
“The Streets of London ’’ 
“Richard of Bordeaux ”’ 

“ Jolly Roger ’’ - 
“Wild Violets "’ - 
‘When Ladies Meet” 


“The Late Christopher neat = 


** Proscenitum ”’ bs 


“Ten Minute Alibi" bee 


Bells ' a 

‘Ball at the Savoy” - 
“Nymph Errant 

‘Gay Oivorce” > 


“The Old Folks at Home”’ 
‘“‘ The Wind and the pus: is 


* Afterwards ’’ 

** Conversation Piece © 

** Three Sisters "’ 
““Why Not To-night ? "’ 
“Touch Wood"’ 

““ Queen of Scots”’ 
“The Maitlands 
“The Shining Hour" 
‘Murder in Mayfair "’ 
““ Sweet Aloes "’ = 


‘* Hamlet "" - 
“ Blackbirds of 1935 *- 
“‘ Jill, Darling "’ - 
‘Man of Yesterday "’ 
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‘Worse Things Happen at Sea" 


‘Glamorous Night”’ 
“ Tovarich "’ - 
oe Noan Li ys 
“Night Must Fall We 
“ Full House ”’ - 


“The Two Mrs. Carrolls " 


“Romeo and Juliet’ 


“Call It a Day’”’ - 
‘“*To-night at 8.30" - 
‘Follow the Sun” - 
‘Red Night” - 
“The Happy Hypocrite UY 
“Rise and Shine ’’ 
‘After October "’ 

“The Lady of La Paz i” 
“Spring Tide’ - 
‘Careless Rapture ’”’ 

‘* Madamoiselle "” - 
‘* Parnell ”’ 


Special OBS TAnS : 


Chu Chin Chow - 
Stratford-upon-Avon (1944 * Season) 


* Out of print. 
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1937 
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- (5/-) Mar.: 
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1941 
- (/6) Janss 
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““The Two Bouquets’ ee oe bf 
‘‘Heart’s Content ”’ eee Sm Cyc 
‘““Home and Beauty " 2 Nae Gaiea 
“Wise Tomorrow ”’ a) Sa ae CB ae 
“London After Dark’ : - Gi) 
Stratfofd-upon-Avon, 1937, Festival - (5/-) 
“ Sarah Simple ”’ - - (5/-) 
‘They Came by Night Le Se = = G/-) 
“ judgment Day ” Sine? Ela hs (5/- 
“Crest of the Wave” a = - (7/6) 
“Time and the Conways ”’ - - (5/-) 
“ Richard #1’' and ‘ The Sched} for 

Scandal ’’ - - - (/-) 


“Hide and Seek ’ — “ Autumn” — 
‘““ Going Greek ’”’ - =e be - (/-) 

“Oh, Letty’ and “ acer Service "’ (2/6) 

““ Three Sisters "’ - - 

“Idiot's Delight ’’ - - 

“The Merchant of Venice Nea hae G/-) 


“wild Oats ’’ - (2/6) 
“Banana Ridge ”’ - - (2/6) 
“ Spring Meeting ”’ - - - - (/-) 
‘““Lot’s Wife” = - - - - @/-) 
“Dear Octopus ”’ - - - (7/6) 
“The Corn is Green” - - = (7/6) 


“Quiet Wedding ” Sie ie gee ee CTD) 


“Under Your Hat" - - - 
‘The Flashing Stream ie - - 
‘* Geneva ”’ - - - 
‘Johnson Over Jordan Wy - - 
“The Dancing Years ”’ - - 

“The Women” - - - - 
‘Of Mice and Men” - - - - 
‘““Black and Blue” - - - 
Herbert Barjecns Little Revue - 
Old Vic on Tour - - - = 
“French for Love ”’ - - - - 


‘* Black Velvet ’’ - - 
“All Clear ”’ - - . 
“ Lights Up” - - 
“Light” of Heart ” Ms - 
‘* Jeannie " - - 
“Up and Doing pe - - 
“Swinging the Gate” - 
‘““Women Aren't Angels ”’ 

“Cottage to Let’ - - 
“* Rebecca ’’... - 
“' The Devil’ s Disciple * ba - 
Arts Theatre Ballet - - 
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Lunch-Time Shakespeare 
‘* Berkeley Square’ - 
“Dear Brutus ”’ - 
Diversion No. 2"") - 
“No Time for Comedy” 
“Shephard’s Pie "’ 
“Rise Above It’. - 
‘‘ Blithe Spirit "’ - 
“Quiet Week-End ”’ 
‘Fun and Games” 
Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells - - 
‘‘ Jupiter Laughs "’ - - - - 
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‘““Get a Load of This” - * 
‘““The Man Who Came to Dinner ' * 
“The Morning Star” - 
“Old Acquaintance "’ - 
‘* Blossom Time "’ - 
“Watch on the Rhine * i - 
“Fine and Dandy” - 
“Sky High’ x - = 
‘* Macheth " - - 
‘Wild Rose” - - - - - 
‘* Claudia ”’ - - - 

“ Du Barry was a Lady ud 


“Let's Face It” - = “ a - 
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it works miracles on the 
skin and is the ideal com- 

- plexion cream. 

i Doge Cream is not a 
vanishing cream. It does not 
dry up the skin, but keeps 
the skin supple, firm and 
youthful. When thinking of 
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DOGE CREAM 


The Marvellous Complexion Restorer 
WITH ITS MOST GLORIOUS PERFUME 


However sallow or patchy 
your complexion Doge~Cream 
will quickly effect a mar- 
vellous improvement. Doge 
Cream is an absolute restorer, 


other face creams, remember 
that Doge Cream is not like’any of these. Try it 
and you will never want to use any other face cream. 
It is the most remarkable and the most perfect 
cream that has ever been blended into a face cream. 
It contains Almond Oil, which is the most expensive 
oil one can use in a face cream, and does not grow 
chair. It promotes a skin free from wrinkles, and 
‘adorable in its youthful smoothness. It was taken 
from an old Venetian recipe and has a_ beautiful 
perfume that lingers on the face until it is washed 
away. Smear Doge Cream around the eyes at 
night. This is the finest of beauty treatments for 
eradicating wrinkles, The worst complexion responds 
wonderfully to Doge Cream. Over a_ thousand 
of the leading Society women use Doge Cream. 
IN POTS 1/6 & 3/- (No Tubes) 
INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX. 
Obtainable at WN.A.A.F.!., Boots, Woolworth’s, 


Timothy White’s & Taylors, Ltd., and all Chemists, 
or DIRECT POST FREE from the 


 Shavex Zee-Kol Co., Ltd., 40 Bavaria Rd., London. N.19 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 
6 & 7 Gt. Newport St., W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Commencing February 2nd 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


By Bernard Shaw 
For times of performances see daily press 


(Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst, 
Sussex Midhurst 116 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


~ Apply: DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


HM INC GEORGE VV 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Advertisement of 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


155 Charing Cross Road London, W.C.2 
(. 28) 


take ho'd. 


Handy neat tins all chemists, 


breathing passages. 
‘croup, whooping cough, bronchitis, etc. 


will see you 
U Wank the winter 


There is no need to dread the winter 
_ for “ its coughs and colds 
the 


3? 


if you take 
precaution of keeping a tin of 
POTTER’S CATARRH PASTILLES 


handy. 


These pleasant yet powerfully antiseptic 
pastilles ‘Kill’? colds before they 
They check ‘the catarrh, 
melt away the poisons and clear the 
Wonderful in 


Stores, 


-and herbalists 1/1}d. (inc. pur. tax) or 


, 1/3 post free from makers: 


POTTER & CLARKE, LIMITED 


(Dept. T.W.) 60/64 Artillery Lane 
f London, E.1 
CP. 


Play Pictorial Back Numbers 


The following copies of ‘Play Pictorial’’ are 
obtainable from ‘Theatre World” offices at prices 


“mentioned, plus 2d. postage. Details of Nos. 
1—408 may be obtained on Sr licauen 
No, 409 ‘ The Seagull ” $ 5/- 
No. 410 “‘ Aren’t Men Beasts ”’ 5/- 
No. 411 ‘‘ Blackbirds of 1936” 5/- 
No. 412 *' This’ll_ Make yee are 5/- 
No. 413 ‘‘ Jane Eyre” Sf - 
No. 474 ‘Swing Along” Bie 
‘No. 415 The Old Vic 1936/37 Season 5/- 
“No. 416 ‘“ Balalaika”’ 5/- 
No. 417 Sadler's Wells 1936/37 | Season O.P. 
No. 418. ‘On Your Toes ” y 5/- 
No. 419 ‘‘ Housemaster ”’ 5/- 
No. 420 © Paganini 5/- 
'421 ‘French Without Tears” 5/- 
No, 422 ‘A Spot of Bother” 5/- 
No. 423 \‘‘ The Gusher ” 5/- 
No. 424 ‘St. Moritz ’’ 5/- 
No: 425 ‘' Going Greek” 5/'= 
No. 426 The Old Vic 1937/38 Season 5/- 
No. 427 People’s National Theatre : 5/- 
No. 428 Opera at Sadler’s Wells 1937/38 5/- 
No. 429 ‘'Me and My Girly -5/- 
No. 430 ‘' Operette”’ O.P. 
No. 431 | Stratford-on-Avon Festival 5/- 
No. 432 The Open Air Theatre . 5/- 
No. 433 ‘ Robert’s Wife” 5/- 
No, 1434 ‘George and Margaret ¥ 5/- 
No. 435. ‘' She Too Was Young ” 5/- 
No. 436 ‘Running Riot” ww 5/- 
No. 437. ‘t The Shoemaker’s Holiday ” es 5/- 
No. 438 ‘' When We Are Married ” ne 5/- 
No. 439 Drury Lane Pantomime 57/2 
No. 440 The Old Vic Wart head Season 5/- 
No. 441 ‘‘ Magyar Melody 5 = 
No. 442 ‘Little Radyahio” Bie 
No. 443 Stratford Festival, 1939 Sie 
No. 444 ‘Design for Living” .. O.P. 
No. 445 Open Air Theatre 5/- 
No. 446 John Gielgud’s Career O/P 
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POTTER'S 


Every woman who values health and 
happiness in her personal and home 
life cannot be without Rendells 
Products for feminine hygiene. Nurse 
Drew’s booklet, “Hygiene for 
Women,’ will bring knowledge that 
enables a new adjustment of life 
consonant with modern conditions. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy to-day, oat 


or if you prefer, send 3d. in stamps 


direct to ; 


Victoria 
London, 


NURSE 
Southampton 


DREW, 
Row, 


House, { 
W.C.I 


“APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


Vol. XOXVIII | 1, DORSET BUILDINGS, qaerinlemmaitrcct 
ae: a7 SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, posh vibes aoe 
LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) . ane As 


Edited by Frances Stephens 
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Footlights 


| PHERE seems little left to be said on the all there would be no. Sunday morning a 
> burning question of Sunday openings. performances. ists Me 
_ The daily press has given the subject a \ 
great deal of space from all angles, and it is NEVERTHELESS the sincere opinions — 
at least certain that the meeting of members | held by the opposition must not be 
of the acting profession convened at the ignored, and for that’ reason it seemed tous 
“Saville Theatre on January 15th will go there was a far too abitrary air about the. 
down in theatrical history as a strange, if Equity meeting at the Saville, especially in 
~all-star, performance. ' the refusal to consider amendments to the 
_ This magazine views this difficult problem resolution to be put before Parliament and 
_ from the playgoer’s angle. As such there the refusal to hold a secret ballot (which, ey 
eems no possible reason for not putting however, we are glad to say was not per> 
‘aside the antiquated law in question; for sisted in). The acting profession must, by 
+ quite obviously the intention of saving the its very nature, be largely individualistic, | 
people from being contaminated by the and since most members feel that to set | 
oubtful morals of the theatres on the aside the law for the duration of the war 
abbath, no longer holds good. All seem would be but the thin end of the wedge with _ 
greed on that, and on the absurdity of the general Sunday openings following. for alk 
resent situation when no actor can don a_ time, they are entitled to register a vote. 


bree 
ot 
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ig or a bit of make-up for any charity per- In the course of the meeting it was 
ormance ona Sunday. revealed that most actors and actresses 
= would be only too delighted to give non- — fa 


3 commercial performances for the Services 
ROM that point, however, has arisen and war workers on Sundays, and in sup- 
such a divergence of opinion within the port it was mentioned—what is undoubtedly 
rofession, that it is indeed difficult to see  tpye—that prevailing prices for theatre _ 
e wood for the trees. Out of all this seats, especially in the West End, are quite . _ 
morass of heated argument, however, some peyond the resources of serving men and, ~ 
hings seem clear. The opposition, im our women. So that the platform’s insistence t 
pinion, is misguided in insisting that that Sunday theatres, commercially run, 
Sunday theatres would inevitably lead toa would be such a boon for the fighting forces 
‘seven-day week. Proper safeguards could needs closer inspection. om fk as 
d would be taken as in any other trade* IN shea Ah 
or profession, and managements on the : 4 Nay ee 
hole, would, we feel sure, not be unmind- TPUERE the subject must be left. Some- 
ful of their duty in this respect. Nor would where in all this there may be a com- — 
Sunday theatres interfere with the oppor- promise: difficult to see at the moment. _ 
tunity to worship: in fact it can be said One can quite understand Parliament being | | 
at for members of touring companies somewhat puzzled if she is called upon to pee 
day openings would provide that oppor-  re-consider the matter. It is but cne corner 
ity, whereas now the Sabbath with its of our domestic problem, but sufficient to  . 
sordid journeying from place to place, is show it will not be too easy to plan the 
t most godless day of the week. After Brave New World! BS: 
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“Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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Morning Freshness 


Bee iii 
OVALTINE 


THE WORLD'S BEST NIGHT-CAP 


N these days of national endeavour we all need 

to start the morning with that freshness, cheer- 
fulness and abounding energy which can only 
follow a night of peaceful, restorative sleep. 


Such healthful sleep is a habit you can acquire, 
helped by a nightly bedtime cup of delicious 
‘Ovaltine.’ Its soothing influence invites sleep 
and its unique nutritive properties assist in making 
your sleep completely revitalising and fully restora- 
tive to body, brain and nerves. 


Enjoy the benefits of ‘ Ovaltine ’ sleep to-night 
and see. how cheerful, confident and invigorated 
you awake to-morrow. 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
; 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 P603A 
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q ** Arsenic and Old Lace’”’ 
2 TIWENTY-FOUR corpses, thirteen 
4 of them within hailing distance, 
so to speak, are good measure for an even- 
 ing’s entertainment. But there is much 
- more than that to split your sides in this 
» latest American comedy, which has taken 
London by storm. 
BS, There is, for instance, Lilian Braithwaite’s 
_ superb artlessness as Abby Brewster, the 
- more dominant of the sisters whose unfort- 
-unate kink a dozen harmless gentlemen 
lived—or rather died—to regret. These 
charming lavender ladies were much 
respected in Brooklyn, and no one guessed 
they were in fact as crazed as their brother 
Teddy, who, thinking himself Teddy Roose- 
~ velt, was at all odd times of the day and 
_ night charging up the stairs into battle or 
blowing his bugle, or setting off fer the 
Panama in full tropical kit. But so it was, 
and Abby and Martha were, unfortunately, 
no amateurs when it came to mixing a 
palatable dose of poison, as the bodies in 
the cellar bore witness. 
Craziness you will gather is the keynote, 
nicely rounded .off when Jonathan, another 
mad Brewster, turns up, looking just like 
- Boris Karloff, his face having: been lifted to 
_ that likeness by his surgeon pal when under 
* the influence of drink. And really it is not 
at all surprising to see these two dragging 
' yet another: corpse through the window, an 
_ intruder corpse; incidentally, which causes a 
_- lot of trouble before the evening is over. 
- It is left to Mortimer Brewster, a nice 
_ sane young dramatic critic, to try and drag 
out and at the same time hide the skeleton 
in the family cupboard, and in the end all 
is well, for one could hardly expect the 
police to believe there were a baker’s dozen 
_ of corpses down in the cellar of the respect- 
--able Brewster home. 
_ Only the most obtuse could fail to be 
vastly amused by this absurd piece of non- 
sense. It.is in addition produced by Marcel 
-Varnel with true American slickness, and 
‘the acting is brilliant.. Lilian Braithwaite 
—and Mary Jerrold naturally dominate the 
'--play in their dual role of ‘‘ arsenic and old 
‘lace,’’. and with what naivete and kindly 
-innocence they accomplish their dark deeds. 
Other excellent performances come from 
Frank Pettingell as Teddy Brewster, Naun- 
-ton Wayne as Mortimer Brewster. and 
Edmund Willard as Jonathan. Eileen 
Bennett brings considerable feminine appeal 
~ as Mortimer’s young lady, and Martin Miller 
contributes his quota of oddity with a sure 
touch as Dr. Einstein, Jonathan’s surgeon 
- friend. In the cast also are Clarence Bigge 
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Arsenic and Old Lace—Strand, Dec. 24th. 


The Romance of David Garrick—St. James’s, 
Dec. 29th (Followed by King Lear, Jan. 
26th). 


The Desert Song—Prince of Wales, Jan. 16th. 


as The Rev. Dr. Harper, George Dillon as 
Officer Brophy, E. J. Kennedy as Officer 
Klein, Arthur Mainzer aS Mr. Gibbs, Cyril 
Smith as Officer O’Hara, Frank Tilton as 
Lieutenant Rooney and Wilfred Caithness: 
as Mr. Witherspoon. HESS 


°° The Romance of 
David Garrick ”’’ 


R. WOLFIT’S production of this 

workmanlike play by Constance 
Cox brought a touch of much-needed 
romance to the West End at a time when 
sophistication was the keynote in most 
theatres. The play is, of course, on a 
familiar theme, the story of David Garrick 
and Ada Ingot, and if the plot is perhaps a 
trifle too slender, the authoress knows her 
characters, and has an expert touch with 
the atmosphere of the period. 

Donald Wolfit appeared as the famous 
actor, who enacts a drunken scene with 
such good effect in order to alienate Ada, 
whom he discovers, too late, is the unknown 
girl with whom he has fallen in love. Mr. 
Wolfit seemed much at home in the part: 
and proved himself expert in the changing 
moods. Rosalind Iden was an appealing 
Ada, though the role did not demand a great 
deal from this talented young actress. 
Other good performances came from Clare 
Harris as Mrs. Pritchard, Eric Maxon as 
James Quin, H. Worrall-Thompson as 
Charles Macklin and Iris Russell as Kitty 
Clive. These old .stagers were, we felt, a 
little romanticised, but a little whitewashing 
is sometimes a pleasant thing. Patrick 
Crean appeared as The Hon. Edward Farren, 
villian of the piece, Richard Lyndhurst as 
Captain Barry, and Eric Adeney as Simon 
Ingot, Ada’s self-made father. The play 
was charmingly staged. 

When this is in print Mr. Wolfit’s next 
production, King Leay, will be at the St. 
James’s. Bs) 


°*'The Desert Song ’”’ 
BAteEst comer to the now long list 
of revivals of popular musicals is 
James Shirvell’s presentation of The Desert 
(Continued overleaf) 


‘New Shows of the Month 
(Continued arom shea page) 


ws bie at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


lively tunes, strong action and romance. 
_ Harry Welchman plays his original ‘part of 
Pierre Birabeau (alias Red Shadow), and is 
in excellent. voice. Eleanor Fayre is a 
. charming Margot Bonavalet, and the Azuri 
ef Phyllis Baker is a vivid piece of work. 
Comedy is in the able hands of Frederic 
Aad with many a topical gag, and Helen 
_ Barnes is an attractive Susan. 


Bor 


“Norman Marshall’s Company 


who have already done so much 
for the drama, have contributed still more 
_ in launching. Norman Marshall’s Company 
' which was due to open at the Cambridge 
_ Arts Theatre on Monday, January 25th, 
‘with Uncle Vanya by Tchehov, to be 
- followed later by The Gay Lord Quex by Sir 


; A Piyce: The Double Dealer by Congreve, and 
 Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman. New plays 
- will also be produced from time to time. 


The Company will be based on Cambridge, 
and after the first six weeks will visit Liver- 
_- pool, Oxford and Bristol (if the Theatre 
- Royal is open by then). The Old Vic 
_ Company, now at Liverpool, will visit Cam- 
bridge during the absence of the Resident 
Company. 

_.. Norman Marshall’s Company includes 
_ Vivienne Bennett, Joan Swinstead, Nadine 
March, Enid Lindsey, Frith Banbury and 
Harold Scott. The Company will be placed 
under contract for a guaranteed six months 
and paid whether working or not, so that 
adequate time can be given to the pro- 
“duction of each new play, thus avoiding the 
rush production inevitable in the ordinary 
~. weekly repertory.. When on tour with plays 
_ already produced at Cambridge, new pro- 
-| ductions can be rehearsed at leisure. 


ian -One of the foremost creative minds in the 
_ English Theatre, Norman Marshall, has been 
_ responsible for a long list of notable produc- 
tions. These include Victoria Regina, Par- 
‘nell, Oscar Wilde, Of Mice and Men (all of 
- which began at the Gate Theatre, which Mar- 
- shall directed with such success from 1934 to 
_ 1940, and were then transferred to the West 
» End). His Gate Revues set a new standard 
for witty, intimate revue, the Gate Revue of 
bia breaking the long run record for the 
i assadors, when transferred to this 
eRe ‘theatre. His latest production, The Petrified 
Peron est at the Globe, marks his return to the 
theatre after an absence of two and a half 
years, first in the Army and then on the 
war-time staff of the B.B.C. 


Pie 
should prove’ a popular choice with its 


PRE Cambridge Arts Theatre Trust, 


Arthur Pinero; Frolic, Wind by Richard — 


the: 


‘the Winter Garden in mid-March. 


| January 26th, and will come to the West End after 


Ellis farce Sleeping Out-at the Piccadilly on 27th | 


’ recently presented by the Lo 


Hiller Finton and Richard Afton at the Ambassa-.’ 


1A NIT. Wo ‘Duinteos Wy are 5 peesentine 
Rock, Frank Harvey’s adaptat Se 
Graham Greene’s famous novel. Richard | 
borough will play’ ‘the part of: ‘the 17-year ol 
gangster Pinkie, in this murder story set against. 
a pre-war background of Brighton race gangs, an 
Hermione Baddeley is returning to the * straight * 
aire after her long success in intimate revu 
Dulcie Gray will be seen as the pathetic little 
waitress called Rose. Produced by Richard Bird, 
the play opens: at Blackpool on February 15th and 
comes to the West, End after a short tour. — 


* * x * 


Wom ARNOLD’S revival of The Vapinanae ‘a 
King, with Anne Ziegler and Webster 
Boothe, will open at Blackpool before Ones to. 


* * * * 


ep OHN MILLS is back again in Men in 
Shadow at the Vaudeville, which reaches. 
its 200th performance on February 8th. pbs 


* * * * 


A | B. PRIESTLEY’S new play, They Bead : 
*to a City, dealing with an ideal post-war . a 
community, opened at his native city, Bradford, on 


a provincial ‘tour. 
* * * . Shoe 


yy the production of Emlyn Williams’ 
adaptation of Turgenev’s A Month in the 
Country opening in thé West End in a week or so, | 
another actress will play Peggy Ashcroft’s part, as | 
Miss Ashcroft has injured her. ankle in a taxi- cab 


accident, 
* * * * 


FTER a very successful sixteen week tour, 
Bernard Delfont presented the new Walter 


of January. In the cast are Gene Gerrard, Gus 
McNaughton, Ellen Pollock, Buena Bent, Douglas 
Stewart and Elizabeth Hunt. 


* * * * = 


MPHE eighty year old melodrama The Streets a 
of London by Dion Boucicault, which was 
don Philharmonic al 
Orchestra at the Orpheum, Golder’s Green, opened — 
at the Cambridge Theatre on the 28th of January. x | 
The cast includes Wilfred Lawson, Oriel Ross, The | 
Aspidistras, Graeme Muir, Nuna Davey, John 
Nicolson and Betty Fleetwood. The producer is | 
Maxwell Wray. 


* x! * * -24) fr 


BBERNARD SHAW’S Androcles and the 

Lion will be the next production at the 

Arts Theatre, where it will open on Tuesday, 2nd. 

February. Produced by Alec Clunes, the cast will 

include Denys Blakelock, Patricia Laffan, Geoffrey 
Dunn and Wilfred Fletcher. 


* * * x 


MPHE record breaking Walter Bllis farce 
A Little Bit of Fluff, which ran for over ~ 
three years in the last war, is to be presented _ by : 


dors Theatre on Thursday, 4th February. Henry 
Kendall, Chili Rouchier, Olga Lindo and Christo-. 
pher Steele will be in the cast. 

* * x a iy 2a 


mur new Richard Tauber musical romance 
Old Chelsea will be presented by Bernard 
Delfont at the Princes Theatre on Wednesday, 10th’ — 
February, As well as playing the leading part, wa 
Tauber has written the music. With him will be ~ | 
seen Carole Lynne, Charles Hawtrey, Nancy Brown 
and Betty Percheron. Additional musical numbers | 
for Old Chelsea have been written by Bernard Grun.  — 
The book is by, Walter Ellis, lyrics by Fred Tysh, 
dance arrangements by Lydia Sokolova and the 
production is by Edward Stirling. 
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Lilian Braithwaite as Abby Brewster, Mary Jerrold as 
Martha Brewster and Edmund Willard Jonathan 
Brewster in an amusing moment from the play. 


Arsenie and Old Lace 


scenes from Joseph Kesselring’s screamingly funny 
medy at the Strand, which will be the subject of a 
pictorial supplement in this magazine next month. 


(Left): Fileen Bennett as Elaine Harper and Naunton 
Wayne as Mortimer Brewster. 


(Below): The Irish policeman, Officer O’Hara (Cyril 

Smith left centre) gives a long recital of the plot of his 

play which sends the murderous Jonathan to sleep. 

Mortimer Brewster sits gagged and on the right is 
Dr. Einstein (Martin Miller). 


Vickers. 


John Vickers. 


HUGH SINCLAIR 


HE day I looked in at St. Martin’s to 

have a chat with Hugh Sinclair was the 
day of the sensational ‘‘ Sunday openings ”’ 
meeting at the Saville. All the same I had 
scarcely expected to find Mr. Sinclair so 
moved. The truth is, having until then met 
him only casually, I had judged him by that 
nonchalant manner and hat-at-jaunty-angle 
air he usually carries in public. In fact I 
thought of him in terms of those somewhat 
irresponsible if delightful characters he has 
been wont to play. 

That, however, is not Hugh Sinclair. If 
_ you have seen Claudia you will have 
glimpsed him more nearly in David Naugh- 
ton. He has the same thoughtfulness and 
kindliness, and an underlying seriousness 
that belies the twinkle in his eye. 

* * * 

I soon perceived that I must let him get 
the subject of Sunday openings off his chest. 
Having been at the cae ene myself I too had 
a few things to say! Sinclair and his 
wife, Valerie Taylor, are an Scans opposed 
to Sunday openings. ‘“‘ Valerie and I,’’ he 
said, “‘ hold great store by our Sundays, the 
‘only time our little family can call its own. 
But for weeks now we have thought about 
ah i trying to be disinterested and fair. The 
other Sunday we took a walk around the 
West End just to get an angle on the sub- 


Caennr nnn renee rn ecrrrrreeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


Save Your Waste Paper — and help the War Eford 


& 


' played together in plays before (Skylark, 


ject. There were, of course, scores of ser- 
vice ‘mén and women about, but equally 
there were scores of seats at 8/6 or so avail- 
able in the cinemas; proof indeed that West 
End theatre prices are beyond the pockets 
of vast numbers of the ‘forces. 
however, would give me greater pleasure 
than to play in Sunday performances of 
Claudia at intervals free for the services; 


and I am sure i am speaking for the rest of : 


the company.’ 
And so we got back to Claudia and away. 


Nothing, ; - 


z 


\ 


from the theatre’s most thorny problem. \— 


Mr. 
Broadway in the past, playing many parts 
with the Theatre Guild, and I was eager to, 
hear about his impressions of theatre-going — 
on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘‘ Ameri- 
can theatre-goers take the drama more 
seriously, so it seems to me,”’ 
Sinclair’s opinion, 
playwrights too.’ 
can plays, particularly comedies, are proving — 
so successful over here. “‘ Because they are 
good plays, nothing more,’’ was his ready 
reply. 
them. They somehow play themselves. 
Take Claudia, for instance. 
find a new angle on our parts in almost 
every performance, and that takes all the 
drudgery out of acting, you know.”’ 

VERS 
instructive time in America. “‘ It’s grand, 
though to be playing in England now,’’ he 
said, 
I have no strong desire to return. In fact — 
I indulge in many dreams about the future. 
of the English theatre. How I should like | 
to see a return to the days of the actor- 
manager, and what could one not do with 


“and that goes for the 


a long-term policy in a theatre like the St.- ‘| 


> 


Martin’s. Anyway, it looks as \ though. 
Claudia will provide a “ long-term policy ”’ 
of many months to come, and that it will ‘ 


. be a long time before Mr. Sinclair can fulfil — 
another dream—to have a part opposite his =| 


It was time now for Mr. Sinclair to mite ’ 


wife in the right play. Of course, they have 


for instance), 
strict sense. 


but never “‘ 


opposite’ in the 


up for the evening performance, and I had_| 
a feeling he would be glad at curtain fall 
that night; for his mind was still pre-. 
occupied with the Saville Theatre meeting; 
I could see it in his eye. 


Pam and fF | 


‘and much to my own surprise I find — 


| 


Sinclair has spent a long time on _ 


was Mr..— 


I asked him why Ameri- | 


“You can sense it when you act in © 


| 


Sinclair spent a very happy and — 


eal 


] 
i 


| 
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OWEN NARES as Alan Squier, CONSTANCE CUMMINGS as Gabby Maple and HARTLEY POWER as 
: Duke Mantee. 


OEh. 


~ 7FFIER seeing Robert E. Sherwood’s 
A gripping play, one wonders why we 
have waited so long for an opportunity of 
meeting Alan Squier, Gabby Maple and 
Duke Mantee in the flesh. If, however, till 
aow it has not been possible to cast the 
play so perfectly, then the delay has been 
well worth while. Constance Cummings 
sives the performance of her career with a 
sincere and sensitive rendering of the part 
% the little American girl who is both 
ough and idealistic as befits her French 
wrigin. Nor has Hartley Power ever 
xettered his performance as the gangster 
vith a heart, or Owen Nares his rendering 
yf the man who personified the world dis- 
llusionment of 1934. 


etri a) Poca. 


AT THE GLOBE THEATRE 


What can be said of the stars can also be 
said of the strong supporting cast who one 
and all bring an air of realism to the 
fantastic situation which develops in the 
remote station in the ‘Arizona 
desert, 

That there is food for thought as well as 
excellent and thrilling entertainment in 
Mr. Sherwood’s play goes without saying. 
We cannot have too many American plays 
of this calibre. H. M. Tennent, Ltd., and 
Henry Sherek are to be congratulated on 
their decision to produce The Petrified 
Forest over here, as is Norman Marshall for 
his masterly direction of the English version 
at the Globe, which should be high on the 
list of plays that must be seen. 


gasoline 


SCENES and FRONT COVER STUDY by JOHN VICKERS 
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(Left) 
Gramp: 
‘about 


L-R: Peter  Albrett keane BP 
Parsons (Gramp Maple) and Paul’ Er 
(Linesman). \ 


ue action takes place in the © 
afternoon and evening of 
autumn day in 1934. The'settin: 
the “* incl Mesa Bar B-Q,”’ a & 
line station and lunch room at. 
lonely cross-roads in ~ the East 
Arizona desert, U.S.A. Jason Me 
is the proprietor and with him, 
his daughter Gabrielle (Gabby), 
helps in the bar, and Gramp Ma 
his father, an old man whose thous 
are for ever preoccupied with 
tough proneering days of his youtl 

Gabby’ s mother, who is | 
(Jason having married when ser 
in the last war), we learn, soon t 
of the barrenness. of these parts 
returned to her own country, whi 
Gabby’s hopes and ambitions. 
always turning; for France she 4 
is her spiritual home. S 
- Into the lunch room come sur 
odd travellers and the telegraph hi 
men working nearby, whose con 
sation is clearly coloured by 
political unrest of those days of .w 
depression and the interest arouse 
the Russian experiment. 

We meet Boze Hertzlinger, 
athletic young man with no s 
opinion of himself, who has a jo 
the filling station and who has fé 
heavily for Gabby without so 
getting much response from her. 
the moment, however, when he st 
to be making some headway, - 
“Squier walks in, and_. there 
Gabby’s life takes a new directia 

Alan Squier is about thirty- 
and not ‘at all the sort of man 
would expect to meet in the An 
desert. His clothes, if shabby, © 
cut, and he brings with him a pl 
ness and diffidence that betoken 


(continued page facing.) 


(Above centre) : 
Gramp: You'll never get Gabby te 
respectable. Never in all this wor 


The forthright Gabby (Constance Cumn 
has a few words with her father. 
Nicholls as Jason Maple, igh) 


(Left) ; 
Boze: What's that you re reading 

Gabby: You wouldn’t like it. 
- (Robert Beatty as Boze Hertzlinge 


(Above): 
“Boze: You're going to love me, Gabby. 
You’re going to love me a lot. 


Alan Squier (Owen Nares) arrives at the 
lunch room and interrupts Boze’s love- 
making. 


intellectual and a lifetime spent in 
gentler and more civilised surround- 
ings. Gabby serves him with a meal, 
and before long Gramp Maple -is 
telling him with obvious relish about 
the notorious gangster, Duke Mantee, 
who is said to be heading their way, 
which subject inevitably brings the 
irrepressible old man back to the 
rough old days and Billy the Kid, the 
“killer ’’’ who once shot at and 
missed him. 

Alan draws Gabby into conver- 
sation, and when she learns he is a 
writer (of but little achievement, 
however), she becomes expansive. 


(continued next page.) 


(Above, centre) : 

Gabby: Do you live around here? 

Squier: No. My last host of the road 
reached his own ranch about ten miles back 
and ‘didn’t ask me in. I had to continue 


on foot. 
(Right) : 
Gramp: Like to see a picture of that Duke 
Mantee. 
Squier: My God! Six killed! Did he do all 
that? 
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‘(Leit): 


Gabby : Want. some coffee? 


Squier: Will it mix with the beer? 


Gabby: Oh, sure. Coffee will mix 
anything. 


Gabby begins to be interested in the strang 
from the road. 


Alan Squier though now penniles 
has visited all the places she longs t 
see, and knows the poetry she loves 
understands art and French ‘civili 
sation. She tells him about he 
mother -in Bourges and the Englis 
edition of Francois Villon’s poems sh 
sent ‘‘a ma chére petite Gabrielle. 
Alan persuades her to read some € 
her favourite verses, and then come 
his own revelation of himself as © 
disillusioned man who has lost pul 
pose in life—a literary failure and 
‘ gigolo’’ who married for money 
Gabby, her mind .afire, cannot b 
persuaded that disappointments coul 
lie ahead for her as she shyly show 
Alan, her secret attempts at painting 
He is obviously impressed. Soon sh 
is calling him Alan, and naivel 
suggesting they should go to Franc 
together. Alan banteringly resists a 
her fine plans for giving him Boze 
job and waiting for the money Gram 
has willed her. He cannot, he say 
retrace his steps in life for he belongs 
to. i the. “‘ in-between. age,’ th 
vanishing race of intellectuals, an 
that probably the petrified forest 
the desert down the road is the mo 
suitable haven for him. 
At the end of their long ar 
delightful talk it is clear Gabby , 
fallen in love. Alan rises to go. 


(continued next page.) 


y 

(Above, centre) : j 

Herb: All I got’s two bucks. Will you try 
me for the thirty cents? 


Gabby: Tl-take back two bottles of be 
That'll make it even. 


Gabby knows how ‘to handle ‘her~customé 
Meantime she has given Alan some of. 
‘paintings to look at. a 


(Don Avory as Herb.) 


(Left) : 
Boge: You thought you could pay with 
kiss, did you? 


Boze makes to throw Alan out. just wt 
He Chisholms arrive. (Douglas Jefferies 
. Chisholm, Joyce Kennedy as Mrs. C 
ane) and Earl Cameron as Joseph, t 
chauffeur). Cae 
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Right) : 
7abby: Vm not afraid! 


Boze: Oh, yes, you are. You think I’m 
omething terrible, and you've got to keep 
vway from me. But I'm not so bad, Gabby. 
fm just a big guy with.a good heart and 
: plenty of hot blood. 


chinks he will never see this charming 
und fresh-minded girl again and is 
noved to ask for a goodbye kiss. An 
enraged Boze bursts on the scene and 
when it transpires Alan has no money 
to pay for his meal, the angry young 
man proceeds to throw him out, just 
it the moment a Mr. and Mrs. 
Shisholm, a wealthy couple motoring 
ehrough Arizona, come through the 
foor. Gabby seizes the opportunity 
to beg a lift for Alan, at the same 
time giving him from the till his 
“change ’’ in the shape of a dollar. 


(continued next page.) 


Below) : 
lackie: This is Duke Mantee, folks. He's 
a world famous killer, and he’s hungry. 


The arrival of the gangsters.. Left: Ray- 

mond Mander as Ruby-.and Hartley Power 

ais Duke Mantee. Right: Miki Iveria as 

Paula, the Mexican cook, and Harry Ross 
f as Jackie. 
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(Left) : ; a na ae 
Jackie: . Quiet, Pepita+quiet. We 
aren't going to do you any harm. 
All we’re going to ask you to do is 
to cook something. You wouldn’t~ 
mind that would you, Pepita? 


(Below) : 

Squier: Let there be killing! All 

evening I’ve had a feeling of Destiny 
~ closing in. 


Squier. comes back and is kept a 
prisoner with the rest. The moment 
before the curtain of Act I. 


a 
Boze, alone with Gabby, resumes rushes in to warn them the bandits 
¢ his love making, and ‘Gabby, her are about, and is forced to sit down ~ a 
mind unsettled and bewildered after with the others. Thus the situation 
Alan’s visit, is on the point of at the end of Act I: Alan, elated, as. .. i 
succumbing, when in walks “‘ Jackie,”’ though destiny had caught up with : 
a cheerful looking gangster, carrying him, raises his glass as the curtain _ 
a sub-machine gun, followed by falls. thereto 3 * 
““ Ruby,’’? armed with another if 
: machine gun and sawn-off shot gun, In Act II the tenseness grows. The : 
and Duke Mantee, the ‘‘ killer’’ the- Duke, we gather, Js waiting for his 
whole country is pursuing. About ‘girl friend,’’ Doris, to turn up, and eI 
Alan’s age, he speaks in low, calm is willing to risk everything to keep _ j 
and not unkindly voice, but carries that date. Alan, meantime, stimu- 
an air of grim hopelessness about him. lated. by the fantastic situation and 
The gangsters order food and drink copious drinks becomes more voluble 
at the point of the gun, and only and entertaining every minute. Boze, 
Gramp seems unafraid—and even overwrought, tells Gabby in public 
excited—at the arrival of these how much he loves her, and Gabby — 
desperate men. A little later Alan (continued page 16.) al 
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(Right) : 

Duk Yeh—that’s true. . But what has it got 
me? I’ve spent most of my time since I grew 
up in jail, and it looks like I'll spend the rest 
of my life dead. So what good does it do me 
fo be a real man when you don’t get much 
chance to be crawling into the hay with some 

dame ? 
Mis. Chisholm: I wonder if we could find any 
hay around here? 


Boze: He got me in the hand. 
Boze makes a yain effort to get hold of a gun. 
Right: The Chisholms and their chauffeur. are 
unceremoniously ushered back into the lunch room. 
(Left) : 
uier: Would you mind passing me that rucksack 
that’s on the bench beside you? 
Duke: What do you. want with it? 


I want to get out my life insurance poli 


Alan! If you're going away, TI 

ng with you—whereyer it.’ is. 
Squier: No, Gabrielle. I’m not: goi 
away, anywhere. I don’t have to go a 


farther. Because I think. I’ve found t 
thing I was looking for... . 


in turn tells Alan how she nearly ga 
in to Boze, and then tells Boze s 
loves Alan. Into the midst of all th 
self-revelation step the Chisholm: 
just at the moment when Boze seein 
an opportunity, leaps at Ruby’s gu 
He is too late, however, and is she 
in the hand for his pains. 

The Chisholms, indignant at t 
hold-up, are also forced to sit dow 
and presently Mrs. Chisholm, infecte 
by the unnatural atmosphere, ade 
her quota of confession to the other: 
revealing how she has loathed her Ji 
with her staid husband, and ho 
much she understands Alan, and the 


(continued page, 17) 


(Below) : 
Jackie: It was Doris. She snitched. The 
always snitch! 

The terrified legionnaires tell Duke Mante 
his pals have been caught and have betraye 
them. 

(The legionnaires, L-R, Tony Marshall, Do 


Avory and Gwyn Nicholls. Standing, Jams 
Smart as Pyles.) 


Squier: It’s an inspiring moment—isn’t it, Gabrielle? the United States of 


(The troops close in on the gangsters and the shooting begins.) 


even in Duke Mantee she glimpses a 
man who might have given her more 
happiness. 

At! last. Alan’s plan is formulated. 
Unknown to Gabby, he asks the Duke 
to kill him just before he leaves. 
The proceeds of his insurance policy 
are to go to Gabby to fulfil her dream 
of going to France. The Duke agrees 
to this quixotic request: there. seems 
an understanding between these two; 
the disillusioned intellectual and the 
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desperate gangster, both products of 
an age gone wrong. 
The tempo in 


ses when 
fellow legionnaires 


Maple and_his 
Duke that Doris 


arrive and tell the 
has betrayed him. Presently, with 
lights extinguished, the inmates of 
the lynch room are flat on the floor, 
while Mantee and his men engage in 
a shooting match with the U.S. troops 
who are closing in on them All 
barriers down, Gabby and Alan talk 


(continued page 19) 


America versus Duke Mantee. 


(Below) : 
It almost restores in me the will to liv Duke: Do you still want it? 


and love—and conquer. Squie It makes no matter whether I want it or 


Alan and Gabby, sheltering under the table, dis- not. You've got to 
cover how deep is their love for each other. The moment before the Duke shoots Alan. 


A 


Gabby : No—don’t worry, 


re Alan. I’m not going to 
be a God-damned cry-baby about it. I know 
Didn't you; Alan? Didn't 


you died happy . 
= you? 
After the shooting Alan has staggered to the chair 


d in a few seconds has died, shot through the 
: lung. 


of Paris and love, but the others, with 
the exception of Mrs. Chisholm, are 
not so calm in these trying circum- 
stances. At last the Duke decides to 
get away under cover of the Chis- 
holms, their chauffeur and the legion- 
naires, though his chances of final 
escape are slight indeed. It seems 
now that he won’t keep his word to 
Alan, but at the last moment Alan 
goes up and persuades the Duke to 
fire. His aim was sure: Alan has 
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Granip: Listen, Gabby... . here’s the funny thing. 

Ilis Life Insurance for five thousand berries. He 

made it out to you and it looks regular. Said he 

wanted you to spend it on a trip to France to see 
your mother. 


The closing moments of the play. 


very few seconds left to tell Gabby he 
has found the reason in life. 

Gabby, stunned, but dimly per- 
ceiving the truth, whispers once again 
to herself the Villon lines— 

“Thus in your field my seed of 
harvestry will thrive— 

For the fruit is tke me that I set— 
God bids me tend it with good 

husbandry : 

This is the end for which we twain 

ave met.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
A RECENT SPEECH BY GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


@ There is much sound advice for stage aspirants on both sides 

of the Atlantic in the speech below which Gertrude Lawrence 
has kindly allowed THEATRE WoRLD to print. 
Lawrence will soon be able to make the hoped-for visit to 
England. Her long sojourn in America has been a great loss 
to our theatre, but the British Embassy begged her to remain 
in the States, her work over there being of great national value, 
particularly before America entered the war. 


~ EOMPETITION to-day is high in any 

profession, but none quite equals the 
' theatre, which often seems, to those closest 
to it, as all gamble and no profession. But 
of course the theatre still offers splendid 
opportunities, though the percentage of 
these opportunities may not be as high as it 
was thirty years ago. 

Each year there may be around two 
hundred plays produced. Perhaps ten per 
cent. of these will be outstanding successes. 
Ten per cent. additionally will run long 
enough to be classified as hits. Perhaps 
an additional twenty per cent. will run long 
enough to cover the cost of production, and 
Pathe rest will either lose money steadily or 
close rapidly on what has already: been lost. 


The Test of Success 


Nobody can be sure he or she is a party 
to a hit until after the play has more than 
paid its way from the first three to twelve 
weeks. Beyond that all you can be sure of 
is that a certain number of plays will run 
through the whole season, and by the same 
token, a certain number of stars and sup- 
porting players will be able to report that 
they have had a successful season. 

Rarely will a play come along that is 
robust enough to stand on its own _ feet, 
accept changes in leading roles, and hardly 
ever can they live through a layoff. Lady 
in the Dark was one of the outstanding 
exceptions. We closed for the summer and 
it reopened to capacity which has been its 
_ box office index ever since. 

If this good fortune happened to us, it 
follows that it could and will happen to 
others. But the percentage of success in 
relation to employable legitimate talent is 
exceedingly small, and for this reason it is 
_ unfair to urge everybody with the slightest 
skill at entertaining others to drop every- 
thing and rush to Broadway. 


Hard Work and Talent 


No, there still are opportunities in the 
theatre, but the genius who moves from the 
nursery to the star’s dressing room almost 
overnight and for keeps, is not known to 
Broadway to-day, or even to Hollywood for 
that matter. Success to-day involves long, 
hard, arduous work, and if there is a certain 
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LEGITIMATE THEATR 


We hope Miss 


spark, 


in addition to a talent fortified by — 


hard work, not even a bad season will deny ~ 


such a, talent from climbing to the -top 
eventually, 


While the legitimate theatre has narrowed 


its field even in my time, it has, on the 


other hand, widened its horizons tremend- bs 
The summer stock | 


ously in new directions. 
or ‘‘ straw hat’’ theatre, for instance, has 
climbed and spread out like a robust ivy 
plant. You find “‘ straw hats’ 
where it’s so cold that even summer dresses 
cannot be worn! 


In the old days the summer time was an 


actor’s long, unpaid, lay-off. Now many of | 


{ 


in places. > 


them do their best work and gain their P 


greatest returns during these “’ dog days.”’ 


Hete is a splendid opportunity ‘for new i 
Whether one can. 


talent to try its wings. 
make the grade or not nobody can say until 
one has tried. To say a girl cannot succeed 
because her looks are against her or her legs 
are too wide in the wrong places is to talk 
nonsense, Many examples could be cited as 


proof of this and if it weren’t likely to leave | 


me open ‘to the charge of being unkind’ I’d 
cite them. 


Belief in Yourself 

I don’t consider myself, for instance, a 
raving beauty, 
children, and I have learned how to act and 
feel and sing, and that’s all acting is any- 
way. 
belief in | yourself. 
between egotism 


However, the 


and confidence 


line 


press one and to express the other. 
this and you are practising the art of acting. 


It is all right to be humble in life, but if. 


you are too humble you will never get your 
name in lights! ! 

In .addition you must know when to be 
willing to do things for nothing and when 
to oppose such action on the grounds that 
it is making you compete against yourself 
on a price-cutting basis in the only market 
you have. This is something you must 
never do if it does not advance your career. 
It. is strictly a vanity, performance and bad 
all around. 

When called upon to perform this way 1 

(Continued on | page 30). 


but I do not frighten 


You simply must have this sort of © 


is. very |) 
narrow, and you must know when to sup- | 
Practise, 


Wy TOMMY TRINDER 
(Above) : 
For colourfulness, variety and humour 
Best Bib and Tucker ranks high in 
the long list of outstanding Palla- 
Jium shows. Tommy  ‘Trinder, 
already an established favourite, 
demonstrates once again his 
ability to entertain big audi- 
ences, and in support there 
are many excellent turns and 
as lavish a production as any 
in Town. 


(Right): Tommy Trinder, gorgeously 
attired as Carmen Miranda, sings ‘‘ No, 
No, No, No, Columbus”? with Edmundo 
Ross and his band. 
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Best 

Bib 

and 
Tucker 


Scenes from the latest George Black 
revue at-the Palladium, produced by 
Robert Nesbitt, with dances and en- 
sembles by Wendy Toye and orches- 
trations by Debroy Somers. 


PICTURES 
BY 
ROYE 


(Above): The impressive 
“National Emblem’ scene, with 
the Stars and Stripes everywhere 
in evidence, and the Statue of 
Liberty (Joan Richards) as the 
centrepiece of the revolving stage. 


(Right and Above): Two charm- 

ing studies of the dancers. In 

the top picture can be glimpsed 

the silhouetted skyscrapers which 

are a most effective background 
in one of the scenes. 


iS) 
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of 


America 


Magnificently staged, this 
sequence pays graceful tribute to. 
our-American Allies:in song and” 
dance, both old and new, with 
Bernard Clifton, Tommy Trinder, 
Mary Naylor, Lamar and Rosita, 
and the Radio Rangers, etc., in 
strong support. 


The Jackdaw sof Rheims 


: " The pictures at the top of the page give some idea of the Joyely~ 
af dresses and equally charming young ladies who’ bring glamour to» 
the production. Immediately above, by way of contrast, is a scene 
from “The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ which was originally produced in, 
Brighter London at the Hippodrome in 1924. Adapted from the: 
Ingoldsby Legends by Basil Macdonald Hastings with music by 
Herman Finck, this delightful dramatised legend is here revived with 
great beauty. Joseph Farringdon is The Cardinal, Jack Williams The: 
Abbot and Margaret Roseby The Jackdaw. 
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Jackley & Clifford 
Get Into Battle 
Dress 


one of the 

funniest. and most appre 
ated turns in Best Bib and 
Tucker is pictured on the 
left, in which Nat Jackley 
(the tall one) appears as 
An Extra in a film studio, 
Jack Cli as Another 
Extra, and Sammy Cur as 
a Small Extra. ‘The anties 
of these three, and_ parti- 
cularly of Nat Jackley, who 
surely cannot have a bone 
in his body, have to be 

seen to be believed. 


(Below): A trio of good 
looks from this, brightest 
of Palladium shows. 


Post-War 
‘Playgoer 


will demand 


more from 
the theatre 


says. 


G ar 


Fal: 


EN a green and silver Soho studio, 

just six months before the war, 

beneath a glamorous picture of the one and 

only Mistinguett, Freddie’ Carpenter, who 

put the dancing into The. Dancing Years, 

was hard at work devising new steps and 

ensembles for’ what was so soon to prove 

the crowning triumph ‘of Ivor Novello’s 

career as Drury Lane’s most successful 
actor-author-composer. 

Talking ‘‘ Shop ”’ 

In those days I always felt that Freddie 
would soar to even-loftier heights as a dance 
producer if he had a little more direct con- 
tact. with the public. He spent the entire 
day in his Soho dance studio; in the evening 
he sat in the stalls admiring and criticising 
the work of his colleagues in their latest 
successes and failures; while at lunch and 
dinner, he was invariably in company of 


The 3 


Florence Desmond, Dorothy Dickson, Cicely. 


Sourtneidge, or some other theatrical cele- 
rity. He mixed almost exclusively with 
stage folk, and as usual in such circles, 
ralked shop all day long, and often well 
nto the small hours. 

It was vitally interesting shop, of course; 
is a layman I was always enthralled by the 
conversion round Freddie’s candle-lit dinner 
able, invariably presided over by his 
nother, La Belle Jean, who holds that rare 
secret of carelessly wearing orchids and 
earls to perfection. But the fact remains 


FREDDIE CARPENTER 


that the talk was shop talk and I often felt 
these stage people should endeavour to seek 
a closer and more personal contact with 
those who came to the theatre to appreciate 
their work. 

The war has completed Freddie’s educa- 
tion in this respect and now there is little 
one can tell him about the psychological 
make-up of any audience. He deserted Soho 
and, entered“the) R.A.F. as an A.€:2). \ Tt 
meant a big sacrifice for him, but he made 
it gladly and soon adapted himself to the 
new life, adopting the attitude that any job 
worth doing is worth doing well. -In a 
short time he attained officer rank, and is 
still completely absorbed by his work, 
despite the fact that it has nothing what- _ 
ever to do with entertainment. 


’ Camp Shows for the R.A.F. 


In his spare time he has staged several 
magnificent camp shows with R.A.F. per- 
sonnel, using the latent talent of young 
airmen and W.A.A.F.s, who had never 
acted in their lives before. In gay song and 


_ dance sequences Freddie moulded these eager 
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youngsters to his will with such success, and 
infected them with such enthusiasm that 
more than one young pilot. sacrificed . his 
leave in order to devote extra time to 
rehearsal and to give really sericus study to 
his part. In no instance was this theatrical 
activity allowed to encroach upon the more 
(Continued overleaf) 


‘ serious’ 
-radiolocation. 

Freddie taught these ‘lads much about 
the stage, but in their turn they taught him 
much. about problems that will face the post 
war theatre. If you try to paint a sunset 
yourself, even if the result is little more 
than a mediocre daub, you are in a much 
better position’ to appreciate the genius of 
Turner. You know yourself just how diffi- 
cult was his task and how clever he has 
been in capturing the magic effects of light, 
shade, and-colour: Similarly, now that 
‘Freddie’s young men have tried their hand 
: ‘ait a song and dance routine their perceptions 
’-and critical faculties are going to be all the 
keener when they attend the iiss as 
playgoers. in the future. 


' Only the Best Will Do 


None of these lads has any desire to turn 
professional or to consider the stage as a 
career after the war. Most of them have a 
pretty good estimate of their own limita- 

tions, but for all that, they have’first hand, 
it not first rate, knowledge of things on the 
other side of the footlights and it is a point 
which the professional theatre will have to 
bear in mind, These men will go back home 
after the war as confirmed theatregoers and 
will expect to be offered entertainment of 
a consistently high quality. 
: Gone are the days when musical ae 
could be slung together in any haphazard 
' fashion and sent on the road, to make money 
fora year. If the theatre is to hold its own 
vafter the war it will have to-face the fact 
that only the best is good enough, even in 
“remote and sordid industrial centres where 
idle sophistication.is an unknown quantity 
in the daily life of the people. 

' It seems that managers are already aware 
of this trend in the evolution of playgoing, 
for here and now, with the war at its 
height, we can see such magnificent pro- 
‘ductions as Watch on the Rhine, Blithe 
Spirit, 
endless care has been lavished and which 
would have been smash hits in any pre-war 
pyear. =” 

The public, too, are just as keen on play- 
going and even sufficiently interested in the 
“stage to discover and establish new stars. 
Pamela Brown has created a sensation by 
' her sensitive performance in Claudia, and 


there are hig 
‘the great tradition of Thorndikes and Van- 
' brughs. | 


ea ea of aircraft, navigation, and ‘ 


and Fine and Dandy, upon which 


On the musical stage the public. Ls 
acclaimed Carol Raye, an exquisitely dain y 
figure who sets us thinking of the old days 
when we worshipped June in Fun of the 
Fayre and Anna Neagle in Stand Up and 
Sing, before she ever dreamt about going 
into films. These two fine artists had not 
been heard of in the West End_ before ny 
war, but now much is expected of them. 
We feel that they have great nights in 
store for us, and the position that they have: 
won in these changing times just goes to oO 
prove that the war, far from having killed, | 
has not even stunned the theatre. 

The scripts of musical plays will have te 
reach a fairly high standard in future. 
Musicals that merely appeal to the eye, with 
endless processions of glamorously undressed 
show girls, soon pall.. As great nations go. 
into, desline their entertainments tend to. 
appeal more and more to the eye and less 
to the intellect, such as the bullring dramas 


ot Alfonso’s Madrid and = the Colosseum 


Spectacles of Imperial Rome where 87,000. 
people used to cheer luckless gladiators to 
their gory death. 


Post-War Theatre Plan 


Far from being in decline, our own nations 
is at the very height of its power and glory, 
fighting for freedom, social reform and a 
better world for all. The average men and 
women of such a nation are far from nit- 
wits, and managers who think they are 
going to make a fortune by offering them 
100 per cent. leg shows are soon going to 
find they have sadly underestimated the 
intelligence of the man in the street. ae | 

What about a Post-War Theatre Plan in 
order to prevent unsuccessful and unneces- 
sary seasons of trial-and-error after the war? 

The Golden Age we are promised by the 
Beveridge Plan will need a very fine theatre 
if, as in the past, the stage is to be a true 
reflection of contemporary life. Managers 
should welcome the return of artists like 
Freddie Carpenter, coming back from the 
Forces with a first hand knowledge of those 
masses who are going to keep the theatres 
open and flourishing in the years to come. ~ 

Perhaps at long last we are on the point 
ot solving that eternal question: of what - 
public wants. 


| DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING 

4 Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects — ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 

& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 

| may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 

} Speaking. The School remains - open in the evening. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880 ; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S. M) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by | 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration} ’ 
Council). 

HALF TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 22nd 

Prospectus and all further information post free from 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Mee 
Extensive Air Raid Shelter. 


Notable first production 
of the Theatre Guild’s 
twenty - fifth season was 
Philip Barry’s Without 
‘Love. (Right) : Katharine 
Hepburn and_ Blliott 
Nugent in a scene from 
' the play, which is fully 
ee | reviewed below. 


- PICTURE BY VANDAMM 
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é THE Theatre Guild has commenced 
its twenty-fifth season in a con- 
Cuous and encouraging fashion. With 
9 productions of the three already 
mched flourishing at the box-office, it 
ks like the Guild is due to prosper and 
over a lot of its past prestige. 

first to arrive was Philip Barry’s Without 
ve, which has been experimenting on the 
d for a long time and was once booked 
Broadway as a late Spring offering. 
t Katharine Hepburn had to hop to 
Ilywood to dispose of a film obligation, 
everything was suspended until the Fall. 
t was Philip Barry, of course, who wrote 
2 Philadelphia Story, which the Guild 
duced in 1939 with the exciting Miss 
pburn, so this same successful formula 
_been tried again in Without Love. 

n The Philadelphia Story, Miss Hepburn 
s just what Mr. Barry's comedy needed 


to put it over. In Without Love, Miss 
Hepburn is not able to turn the trick so 
neatly, for Mr. Barry has not written as 
scintillating a vehicle. When he commenced 


working on it, Pearl Harbour had not. 


happened, and looking for an International 
angle he resorted to that old argument of 
Irish neutrality. _ Meanwhile, American 
troops have been landed in Ireland, ‘and 
to-day’s headlines eclipse anything politi- 
cally that might have seemed of vital 
importance then, emanating from Eire. 
Instead of looking round for a new twist, 
Mr. Barry stuck as stubbornly as the Irish 
to his old ideas, which deprives Without 
Love of being the superb comedy it might 
have been, as is evidenced in Mr. Barry’s 
scenes confined solely to love and romance. 

Miss Hepburn is a wealthy Washington 


widow of strict New England notions. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Sat Norah € 4 
Since the tragic death of her young husband, 
she has lost all desire for love and life with 
anybody else. 
American, prominent in politics and back 
from Europe with the Irish situation practi- 
cally solved.. He has loved lightly and more 
freely than Miss Hepburn, but their minds 
are mated so they decide on a marriage 
without love. By the end of Act 2, Miss 
Hepburn is confessing her love for Mr. 


Nugent and caught in the jaws of jealousy. | 


Act 3 and the mental attraction is sup- 
planted by the physical, they are at peace 
with each other, but Eire is still gnawing 
at neutrality. 

Miss Hepburn looks stunning in‘a crop of 
new clothes by Valentina. She continues to 
be a personality of glamour and enormous 
appeal. She speaks in that monotonous 
drawl which, fortunately can be as fascin- 
ating as it is flat: Whether on stage or 
screen, there is a certain magnetism about 
Miss Hepburn it is difficult to escape, and 
she fits perfectly the mood’ of Mr. Barry’s 
comedy. 

Without Love has been produced in the 
Guild’s usual superior style, and despite the 
Irish disturbances injected into the comedy, 
it is a production to be seen and enjoyed. 
It is not Mr. Barry’s best effort, but it is 
_ delightful theatre and in this respect deserv- 
ing of more acclaim than the critics afforded 
_ it. » However, Miss Hepburn has a large 
following, 
since opening night, so there seems little to 
 wotry about at present. 


THE Guild’s second production was 

My. Sycamore, described on the 
programme as The Saga of John Gwilt in 
eight verses, by Ketti Frings, based on a 
story by Robert Ayre. Ketti Frings is 
known in Hollywood as the author of Hold 
Back the Dawn. Myr. Sycamore will not 
bring her the same success on Broadway, 
but it is an interesting stage attempt and 
with everybody so movie-minded in Holly- 
wood, we wonder how Mrs. Frings found 
the courage to embark -on a fantasy as 
fabulous as Mr. Sycamore. \ 
John Gwilt (Stuart Erwin) is the post- 
man in the small town of Smeed. Weary 
of the petty peculiarities of small town life, 
he remembers the legend of Philemon and 
Baucis, digs a hole in his backyard, takes 
off his shoes and socks, and plants himself 
in the hole, hoping soon to become a tree. 
Lilian Gish, his affectionate wife, is not 
willing to dig in with him, but is concerned 
about his catching cold while waiting to 
sprout, and while not wholly approving of 
the experiment, continues to serve him his 
meals and such in face of ridicule from 
wide-eyed town folk. Eventually he does 
take root and by the end of the play is a 
tall spreading sycamore, where his wife and 
friends bask in the shade of his branches, 


Elliott Nugent is a young. 


and there have been standees — 


giving an occasional shake of his trunk 
appreciation of a fond remark, = 

It is a curiously amusing play.. Perhap: 
a bit too fantastic to accept with complet 
comfort, but the humour is fresh and fertile 
and with the splendid acting and staging 1 
received, Mr. Sycamore deserved a bette 
fate than nineteen performances. We 
admire the Guild for putting it on, and i 
is good to see this experimental note creep 
ing back into their make-up. — 


? 


YOR their third offering, the Guild 
in association with The Play 
wrights’ Company, presented Alfred Lun 
and Lynn Fontanne in The Puwate, Db 
S. N. Behrman, based on an idea in a play 
by Ludwig Fulda. The Lunts have bee! 
on tour for two seasons in their Broadway 
success There Shall Be No Night, by Rober 
E. Sherwood. After so long an absence, i 
was quite an event to welcome them bac 
in. a production as gay and colourful a 
The Pirate. It is a grand show and a 
merry a lark as the Lunts have indulged i: 
for some time. 
Not much to the story, and not M 
Behrman’s most brilliant piece of play 
writing, but it has some truly magnificen 
moments both by Mr. Behrman and th 
Lunts. And when Mr. Behrman is neo 
touching top form, you can bet the Lunt 
are, so there is little to do but praise Th 
Pirate. Toss Miss Fontanne a line the 
strikes her fancy and she will twirl | 
around and invest it with magic. Th 
lovely lady of the stage has never seemed 1 
better form. She is for this season, an 
doubtless many more to come, Manuel 
wife of the rich and stodgy merchant Pedr 
Vargas (Alan Reed), who reads with raptu1 
the romantic tales of Esmeralda, the pirat 
Comes to town, with appropriate fanfare an 
exotic music, the strolling player and hij 
shaking Serafin (Alfred Lunt), and h 
troupe, all set to perform for the town an 
garner a meal before proceeding elsewher 
Serafin meets Manuela; is struck by hi 
charms and would win her for himself. F 
discovers her fascination for Esmeralda, ar 
would have her believe his boasts that he 
the hero of her dreams, and through son 
special trick of his own gets Manuela 
husband to back up this hoax. The tric 
being he has recognised her husband ; 
being the real Esmeraldo, who is wanted t 
the authorities and finally captured. (¢ 
course, Serafin gets Manuela, but not befo 
he has exhibited his prowess as a magicia 
pulling rabbits out of hats and practis¢ 
mesmerism on Manuela with telling result 
The locale is the West Indies, early in t 
19th century. 8 
The Pivate is no more than a, frivolo 
frolic, designed to bring out the best in t 
Lunts, and embroidered with some of t 
most gorgeous costumes seen in years, ] 
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The Lunts have scored another big success 
without saying that another visit from America’s 
a major theatrical event over here. 


Miles White, and equally colourful settings 
to match, by Lemuel Ayers. Herbert 
Kingsley composed the background music 
and Felicia Sorel conceived the dances. 
The production was staged by Mr. Lunt and 
John C. Wilson. Watching this magnifi- 
sently produced extravaganza with its riot 
of colour and revelry by the Lunts, you get 
the feeling there is nothing wrong with the 
theatre when it falls in the right hands. 
And what a show this would be to take to 
London to dispel the gloom of all those 
jlackouts! It is as gay and gorgeous a 
sroduction as you are likely to see for years 
-o come, and who would be more welcome 
n the West End tharf Miss Fontanne and 
Mir. Lunt? We have an idea Mr. Lunt and 
Mir. Wilson had the same thought in mind 
vhen they staged it, for there is nothing in 
The Pirate that London can’t take with the 
ame measure of enthusiasm as New York. 


EANWHILE, Gilbert Miller has 
given..us a production of Nor- 
nan Armstrong’s London success Lifeline, 
vhich was too weak in suspense to keep 


a. 


in The 
production and stars, our American Correspondent thinks, 
most famous and irresistible stage. 
Above is a colourful scene from this gay show. 


Picture by Vandamm 


Pirate, the new 8. N. Behrman comedy, which 
would greatly please the West End. It goes 
partners would be 


afloat on Broadway beyond eight perform- 
ances. Undaunted, Mr. Miller is now 
rehearsing Terence Rattigan’s Flare Path, 
with Alec Guinness in one of the principal 
parts, due here December 23rd. David 
Silberman and L. Daniel Blank launched a 
new edition of Karel Capek’s R.U.R., 
English version by Paul Selver, but this 
revival of the robots collapsed after four 
performances: New York also has a big 
hit in Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our 
Teeth, starring Tallulah Bankhead, Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge, presented by 
Michael Myerberg, which has taken Broad- 
way by storm, for and against, and will be 
discussed more fully next month; also 
Herman *Shumlin’s production. of The Great 
Big Doorstep, a new comedy: by. Frances 
Goodrich and Albert» Hacker from. the 
novel of E. P. O'Donnell,’ with Dorothy 
Gish and Louis, Calhern. For three days 
we had the Gish Sisters back on Broadway 
at the same time: Lilian Gish in Mr. 
Sycamore and Dorothy Gish in The Great 
Big Doorstep, both. giving excellent perform- 
ances, too—Dorothy still, is. 


Paul Tanqueray. 


A charming study of ROMA BEAUMONT, starring 
in Ivor Novello’s The Dancing Years, now in its 
second “edition” at the Adelphi—after being seen, 


es, i‘ 
RA 
Sel 


since its first production at Drury Lane in March, 
1939, by over a million-and-a-half people. 


iKe Fred Dantete: 


“NORA SWINBURNE who supports Jack Hulbert 
and Cicely Courtneidge in Full Swing, approaching 
its anniversary performance at the Palace Theatre. 


provides entertainment for united serv 


ey, ue effect a ie trade. lav 
charities and anybody wanting me 1 
further their pet charity must contribute - 
mine. Thus I keep the American Br. 
of E.N.S.A., of which I have been preside 
since the beginning of the war, a going co: 
cern. 

In England “‘ E.N.S.A., which initia 
stand for the poe National ‘Se 
vices Association, is officially tied in’ w 
the War Department. ‘‘ E.N:S.A.’” 
England, with Basil Dean at the head of i 


men and war workers under the approval ¢ 
the British Government. 

Over here we are completely a volun 
organisation and do everything and any 
thing from making transcriptions to enta 


marines who rater to be in’ New Yi 
waiting for their ships to sail into. 
dangerous waters which are the life- din 
between Great Britain and America. 


A Trouper’s Training 


Bolstering the morale of. these men 
relieving tension with laughs is part of | 
good trouper’ s training. If you haven’ 
even a desire to do these things you ma 
succeed as a war profiteer, but you wi 
certainly not succeed as an actor or a 
actress. You couldn’t find a more, appre 
ciative audience, and, at the present time 


-when so many men are off in trainin, 


camps, it means more and more entertain 
ment will have to be brought to them o 
they will die of boredom. Who is to brin 
them this entertainment if not entertainers 
And if, you think you can entertain, what q 
holding you back? And don’t think yor 
can fool the Service men, they know whay 
genuine and what’s fake. ; 

The longest way round used to be con 
sidered the sweetest way home, according t 
an old song, and to-day the way to Broad 
way may well be through the circuitou 
route of a string of army training camps 
Yes, the more [ think of it the more I ar 
convinced that the girl or boy seekin 
opportunities in the theatre should hitch 
hike to New York and join a company o 
modern troubadours who are heading for an 
army camp or factory and_ rehearsin 
routines that will warm the cockles of thei 
hearts, and put a “‘sock’’ into the prc 
duction benches. d 


{bove) : 

he sinister ex-missionary looks on while Sabbath, her 

ative convert, carries the body of Roberta Justen 
through the secret panel. 


The House of Jeffreys® 
AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


light): Georgina Jeffreys stabs the faithful Sabbath 

d lapses into gibbering insanity. A scene at the 

d of the play, after smoke issuing from the secret 

kery chimney leads to the discovery of the cannibal 

es Georgina has been practising by the light of the 
full moon. 
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Scenes from Ss Thorp- 

; macabre play, which 

the welcome return of 

Dame Sybil Thorndike to, the 

West End. 

F Georgina Jeffreys 

the harmonium with a 

‘icism that startles the 

onlookers. t Robert 
Adams as Sabbath, Ru 

Thorndike a Mr. — Sharp, 

Gwendolyn Gray as Roberta 

Justen, Sybil Thorndike as 

iss Jeffreys, Rosemary Scott 

as Jane Poole, Arthur Pusey 

as Theodore Rudd and Judit! 
Nelmes as Miss Seato 


AMATEUR STAGE Noe 


MEE. IVOR THOMAS, M.P., has stated 
that his motion for the war-time 
relaxation of the ban on Sunday opening of 
the theatres found its way to the Order 
Paper because the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society threatened to bring proceedings if 
‘a society of amateurs in his constituency 
' produced for charity'a play by A. A. Milne. 
In view of this statement, it may be well 
to point out here that so far as the amateur 
stage generally is concerned, any demand for 
facilities to stage full dress plays on a 
Sunday must have a purely temporary, war- 
time foundation. Normally, in peace-time; 
there is no real demand for Sunday playing 
by the amateur stage. s 

To-day, however, it may well be that with 
all members of the community working 
harder and with little spare time, the Sun- 
day evening is the only one of the week 
when a cast can be sure of the time to play 
together. The further factor no doubt 
operates that in many localities on a Sunday 
night service groups are yearning for 
organised entertainment. 

If these factors are well-founded, then 
amateurs will endorse this further comment 
by Mr. Thomas: ‘“‘ May I also point out 
that the procedure, taking place under a 
Defence Regulation, would be _ limited 
strictly to the duration of the war and a 

short time afterwards? It is dictated largely 
by the uprooting of troops and civilians 
from their homes, and is designed to put the 
living theatre on the same basis as other 
forms of entertainment.’’ 


LITTLE, | THEATRE, ;says’ Mr. F. 

Sladen-Smith, is the fine flower of the 
amateur movement. It is the place where 
the ideals and aspirations of the enthusisasts 
who founded-this great movement can best 
come to fruiticn. In the north can be found 
many examples of a stimulating theatrical 
adventure. 

Included in those examples are the Un- 
named Society, Manchester (Mr. Sladen- 
Smith’s group); Altrincham Garrick. Stock- 
port Garrick; Rochdale’ Curtain Theatre; 
Huddersfield Thespians; Ilkley Players; 
Bradford Civic Playhouse; Newcastle 
Peoples’ Theatre; Penrith Players. 

It is probably true that the little theatre 
, moyement flourishes.more in the north than 
in; thé south. If this is true, what is the 
-reason? There was.a: slight tendency before 
the war for southern drama groups to 
achieve a little theatre of their own; but 
the north has an: enormous start of the 
' southerners. 

' To ascertain‘how the south stands, to-day, 
will little theatres’ still in existence notify 
this journal? Nine organisations are: quoted 
above in the northern: examples—can the 


Notes 
and Topic: 


south muster nine? No doubt Bourne 
mouth Little Theatre can head the list. 


AKING its first London appearanc 
since the air attack of September, 1940 
when all properties and costumes. wert 
destroyed, the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
opened a season at the’ Winter Garder 
Theatre at the end of January. Its reper 
toire includes. nine of the favourite operas 
which have earned record success for tht 
company in the provinces since last March 
The continued popularity of. these ol 
grand operas raises the interesting specu 
lation as to amateur taste after the war 
Will there still be a big demand for perioc 
pieces like Flovodora, Quaker Gul and s 
many more? One or two professiona 
managements are nursing comparatively 
recent West End successes for amateurs— 
in one case high hopes are entertained of < 
record breaker with amateurs. Beyond the 
safe assumption that Gilbert and Sullivar 
is assured of its amateur market, there i 
much room for surprise. The musical side 
of the amateur stage has a lot of ground t 
gain to achieve a comparable level with th 
best of their dramatic brethren. 
(Continued opposite) 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
Price 2/4 Post Paid 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. em. 3 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL, 1943 


Tem. Bar 


Each Saturday from Jan. 
16th until March 27th, 


Fuller details 
at 2.30 p.m. Three one- | 


from the 
STAGE : 
DIRECTOR act plays will be presen- | 


28, Commercial 
Street, London, 
E41 


ted at each performance. | 
‘Adjudicator : 

Mr. Maxwell Wray 

ADMISSION 2)- & 1 | a 


Amateur Stage (Continued) 


qpn Saturday, January 23rd, the third 

drama festival of the war opened at 
Toynbee Hall Theatre. The festival has on 
this occasion attracted some 80 entries from 
a much wider field. The programme, which 
covers ten successive Saturday. afternoons, 
includes very interesting groups, while the 
plays range from Shakespeare through 
Maeterlinck and Synge to contemporary 
drama. Mr. Maxwell Wray who assisted in 
launching the first Toynbee Drama Festival 
just over a year ago again adjudicates, and 
Mr. Neil Porter, of the R.A.D.A., will 
criticise the work of the four finalists on 
March 27th. A most gratifying feature of 
the festival is the keenngss of the players 
to see the work of cther groups and to profit 
from the guidance offered in the adjudica- 
tions. They regard the performances as a 
means of affording and obtaining entertain- 
ment and instruction; as a result the purely 
competitive spirit is entirely absent, which 
is. of course, as it ought to be. 


6 Female 


SFemale “Ladies in Retirement” 


aeSex tay Comedy and Thrills. 
The perfect amateur proposition. 


Also available : 


“GOODNESS HOW SAD” 
long laugh.’’—Sunday Pictorial. 


PaO MILE AR. CAT. 
“A Brilliant comedy drama.’’—Sketch. 


“THE GOOD YOUNG MAN ”’—Comedy. 
By the author of ‘‘ Yes and No.” 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD tro. 


24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


“One 


Sa ea 
QUALITY 


SOUND 


Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
65 Bolsover St., Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 


Phone: Euston 54712. ’Grams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 
TERETE ILS PEI RE 
-Miscellaneous Announcements 


FLATS available early New Year. Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road, both Oxford 
‘treet end. Particulars from Owners, Bartlett 


rust, Ltd., 54, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


yy ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 
; quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti- 
Hay Street, 


Secretary, T.W., 5, 


ulars, write 
Est. in 1905. 


Braughing, Herts. 


Why I Love The Theatre 


you may have noticed the freshness and 

spontaneity of Lesley Osmond, _prin- 
cipal girl in Mother Goose at the Coliseum. 
Though Miss Osmond made quite a name for 
herself at the Windmill (and I remember 
a performance of great promise she gave 
more recently at the Whitehall), this is 
really the biggest thing she has done to 
date, and it is, perhaps small wonder the 
world looks bright to this little girl who has 
heaps of personality and a way of thinking 
things out for herself. 

IT asked her why she loved the theatre 
and this was her reply:: ‘“‘ Why do I love 
the theatre? It is difficult to say; there are 
so many reasons, yet I love it apart from 
any of them. 

““No—I don’t think it is the glamour, 
the excitement or the applause: when I go 
to the theatre I don’t feel I am going to 
work. I am going to my home, to a place 
where I belong. 

““T get a very happy important feeling 
each day now when I turn down St. Martin’s 
Lane and see the huge globe on top of the 
Coliseum. 

Po einene wit. isiarnla Say. :tO,<UnySelt vs my 
theatre!’ I think of the hundreds who will 
be going to ‘my’ theatre each day—some 
because they are depressed and want to 
forget their troubles, some to celebrate a 
special occasion. 

“We shall all in that theatre be sharing 
those things which are universal. Yes—I 
believe it is just this that I love; sharing the 
musie and laughter; ‘being in a show that is 
part of a life which has nothing to do with 
business or economics; that expresses the 
things we all understand regardless of our 
age, nationality or our bank balance. 

“Of course it isn’t “my ’ theatre—but 
on our side of the curtain we all say that 
to curselves if not to any one else, from the 
call boy to the stars!”’ 


* * * * 


Talking of Mother Goose reminds me of 
the restaurant of a West End hotel which 
saw quite a poignant little moment one 
evening over the holidays. 

Alys Sherry, Fairy Queen at the Coliseum, 
arrived after the performance and ordered a 
meal. 

The first dish brought, there came sud- 
denly, from a nearby table, the cry of a 
little boy. 

He was with his father and mother—and 
they had obviously just come from the 
Coliseum, too. 

They tried to pacify him—but they just 
couldn’t. 

‘*Look—there’s the Fairy—and_ she’s 
eating!’ he blurted out between one lot of 
tears and the next. 

THe LooKER-ON. 
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HAMPTONS — 


One Hundred 
“Years 
Reputation — 
for 
“Furniture 


and 
CDecorationm, 


HAMPTON & SONS IP 
PALL MALL EAST, S:W1 _ 


